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GEORGE  BELLOWS 

By  permission  of  the  New  York  World 

The  death  of  George  Bellows  on  January  8th  at  the  Post 
Graduate  Hospital  in  New  York  brought  to  an  end  the 
career  of  a  painter  whose  history  is  quite  exceptional  in 
the  annals  of  American  art.  When  Bellows  came  as  a 
young  man  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  York  City,  he 
brought  with  him  a  thoroughly  American  feeling  for  life, 
a  natural  gift  for  drawing,  and  comparatively  little  sophis- 
tication in  art.  Fortunately,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
most  inspiring  teacher  of  that  day,  Robert  Henri.  Henri 
recognized  the  gifts  of  the  young  artist,  and  a  friendship 
developed  between  the  two  which  enabled  the  teacher  to  be 
at  once  frank  and  sympathetic.  The  training  of  this 
talented  young  artist,  begun  with  Henri,  continued  under 
entirely  American  influences  and  conditions.  From  early 
in  his  career  Bellows  displayed  native  force,  energy,  courage 
and  initiative.  When  he  first  began  to  exhibit,  the  more 
timid  members  of  juries  (the  what-are-we-coming-to  school 
of  thought  that  is  always  with  us)  were  horrified  at  his 
boldness  and  pace.  There  have  been  few  American  artists 
who  during  their  lives  have  imposed  their  point  of  view  more 
thoroughly  on  the  public,  and  for  years  Bellows  has  been 
a  kingpin  in  all  big  exhibitions.  Juries  and  directors,  far 
from  their  former  doubts  and  reluctance,  have  been  anxious 
to  get  his  pictures  everywhere.    He  has  been  in  many  con- 
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troversies,  but  he  had  a  genial  personality  and  was  much 
beloved  among  his  fellow  artists. 

To  a  remarkable  degree.  Bellows  had  the  painter's  gift. 
He  loved  life  with  an  easy,  tolerant  expansiveness,  and  he 
did  not  restrict  himself  to  a  specialty.  A  born  painter,  he 
painted  everything,  as  most  of  those  painters  who  are  born, 
not  made,  have  done.  His  energy  impelled  him  to  try  many 
mediums  and  many  subjects — drawings,  lithographs,  illus- 
trations, portraits,  landscapes,  nudes,  street  scenes,  prize 
rights,  and  polo  games.  From  the  day  when  the  famous 
"Forty-nine  Kids"  drew  down  fury  and  admiration 
upon  the  young  painter,  Bellows  never  failed  to  arouse 
visitors  to  exhibitions  in  which  he  took  part. 

His  output  has  been  prodigious,  and  most  of  it  has  not 
been  in  precious  studio  arrangements.  He  has  expressed 
his  sense  of  life — American  life,  with  its  exuberances,  its 
humors,  its  vulgarities  and  its  vitality.  For  a  man  not  long 
past  his  youth,  Bellows  had  made  a  remarkable  reputation, 
and  the  sum  total  of  his  works  constitutes  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  In  forming  his  style,  Henri  was  the  main 
influence,  and  the  ideas  of  art  received  from  Henri  remained 
essentially  unchanged  to  the  end.  Although  based  on 
similar  conceptions  of  art,  Henri's  painting  and  that  of 
Bellows  have  developed  differently,  according  to  their 
different  temperaments.  Curiously  enough,  although  Bel- 
lows never  went  to  Europe  and  developed  his  gifts  in  entirely 
American  surroundings,  he  responded  sympathetically  to 
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the  art  of  several  Europeans.    Manet  and  Goya  must  have 
had  a  decisive  influence,  and  probably  Daumier. 

The  qualities  in  Bellows,  as  a  painter,  that  linger  in  the 
mind  after  seeing  many  of  his  pictures,  are  essentially 
American  and  essentially  personal.  This  outstanding  figure 
in  American  art  was  like  other  painters,  inasmuch  as  his 
work  proclaims  his  preferences,  but  in  the  end  it  is  not 
Henri  or  Manet  that  one  thinks  of  in  looking  at  his  work, 
but  Beilows.  He  took  an  understandable  pride  in  being  the 
native  product  of  his  own  country. 

Henri  taught  him,  when  he  was  still  fresh  from  Columbus, 
how  much  material  there  is  for  the  artist  in  the  everyday 
life  that  is  all  about  us,  and  Bellows  tried  his  hand  at 
innumerable  New  York  scenes,  leaving  a  record  of  metro- 
politan city  life  that  showed  an  ardent  dramatic  sense  in 
painting.  Like  Henri,  Bellows  had  interest  beyond  his  own 
production.  He  fought  the  battles  of  many  other  artists 
and  was  always  unafraid  to  give  to  his  fellow  American 
painters  the  credit  that  he  felt  they  should  have.  He  felt 
none  of  the  snobism  that  is  the  weakest  element  in  so 
much  American  appreciation  of  American  art,  and  his  death 
not  only  removes  from  our  midst  an  ambitious,  gifted  and 
courageous  painter,  but  a  man  who  brought  the  weight  of 
his  reputation  and  the  force  of  his  personality  to  the  support 
of  native  production  in  art. 

Forbes  Watson. 
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